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For the Friend. 
THE GYPSIES. 

The eleventh number of the Boston Edition of| 
Malte-Brun’s Geography, just published, contains} 
a curious and interesting account of that wander- | 
ing tribe of people, who are found under different | 
appellations . dispersed through every country 
in Eftrope, and to whom in England, some imper- 
fect traditions of their History have assigned the 
name of Egyptians, or Gypsies. From that work 
and other authentic sources, we have compiled the 
following sketch of this singular race. 

During the early part of the fifteenth century, the 
attention of various nations in Europe was first at- 
tracted by a tribe of people, different in appearance 
and manners from the established inhabitants, and 
speaking a language peculiar to themselves. None 
could account for their origin; nor could the route 
by which they had been introduced be traced. With- 
out a home, without a country, and without reli- 
gion. ‘* They have wandered through the world, 
and in every religion, and among every people they 
have continued equally unchanged by the lapse of 
time, the variation of climate, and the force of ex- 
example. Their singular physiognomy and manners | 
are the same in every country. Their complexion 
receives no darker shade from the burning sun of| 
Africa, or any fairer tint from the milder climates 
of Europe. They contract no additional laziness in 
Spain; they acquire no habits of industry in Eng- 
land. In Turkey, they behold the mosque and the 
crescent with the same indifference that they look 
on a catholic or protestant church in Europe. In 
the neighbourhood of civilized life, they continue 
barbarous, and near cities and settled inhabitants, 
they live in tents and holes in the earth, or wander 
from place to place like fugitives and vagabonds.” 
These people are lively, fickle and faithless to 
every one, even to their own cast, addicted to sen- 
suality, and, like savages, indifferent about the 
choice of their food. Ifan ox die of disease, and 
they can obtain its carcass, men, women and 
children hasten to the feast, and after their brandy 
or ‘strong drink is exhausted, they pursue their} 
journey, or take up their quarters for the night. | 
The women may be distinguished by their dark| 
and sparkling eyes, tanned complexion, oval vi-| 
sage, white teeth and jet-black hair. They deal in| 
wanton dances and fortune telling; the mother! 
trains her daughter in vice, and the daughter is| 


scarcely grown before she follows the example of'| 
her mother. Although their clothes hardly hang | 
together, a stranger perceives sometimes part of a} 
military coat, the fragment of a lace cap, a torn| 
handkerchief or paltry trinket; their gait and de- 
portment, when thus adorned, evince a more than 


ordinary share of vanity. 





** The wandering tribe of Zigeunes find occu- 
pation in some countries as smiths and tinkers; they 
mend broken plates, and sell wooden ware; a class 
of them in Moldavia and Wallachia lead a settled 
life, and gain a livelihood by washing or searching 
for gold in the beds of rivers; those in the Bannat 


of Hungary are horse dealers, and are gradually | the p | of their migrations and the region wh 

obeying the enactments of Joseph the II., by which | they forme rly inhabited. The devastations commit 
they are compelled to cultivate the land; but the#te 1 in India by Tamerlane about the year 1400, 
great majority in Europe abhor a permanent resi-| afford a plausible pretext for th light. It may 
dence and stated hours of labour. The women|too be kept in view that their country should be 
abuse the credulity of the German and Polish pea-| sought in the western part of India near the bank 


le. Pallas infers from t! 
3s Moultan 


Hindoo me! 


sants, who imagine that they cure their cattle by | of the Indus or the Si 
witchcraft, and predict fortunate events by inspect-| dialect that their ancient country 
ing the lineaments of the hand. Many individuals} their origin, the same as that of th 


of both sexes, particularly throughout Hungary,|chants at present at Astrakhan. Bartolomeo 

are passionately fond of music, the only science in| lieves they came from Guzurate, perhaps from the 
which they have as yet attained any degree of per-| n¢ ighbourhood of T'atta, where a | * pirat 
fection; they are the favourite minstrels of th »|called Tehinganes still resid Lastly, Richardso 
country people; some have arrived at eminence in| boasts of having found them among the Bazigur 
cathedrals, and in the choirs of princes. Their|a wandering tribe of minstrels and dancers. H 
guitar is heard in the romantic woods of Spain, and| be necessary to trace their descent from the infe 
many gypsies, less indolent than the indolent|rior Hi fitioo castes, none in our opinion resemb!l 





Spaniards, exercise in that country the trade of} the Zigeunes more than a tribe of the Soudras, or 
publicans. They follow willingly whatever occu-}the Correvas who have no fixed abode, but lodge 
pation most men hate or condemn; in Hungary and | in tents; they live by selling baskets or mending k 
Transylvania they are flayers of dead beasts, and | ¢/es, and their women gain money by /ortune-tellin 
executioners of criminals—the mass of the nation | Such employments are d iptive of the gypsie 
is composed of thieves and mendicants, | ‘* Few objections of any importance can be rais- 
** The total number of these savages in Europejed against the general hypothesis, but the details 
has never been considered less than 300,000, or} conn 1 with it are not so easily explained. Thu 
than 150,000 in Turkey, 70,000 in Wallachia and|if the Zigeunes were Parias, they might in all pro- 


Moldavia, 40,000 in Hungary and Transylvania, the | bability have been the objects of Tamerlane’s p 


rest are scattered in Russia, Prussia, Poland, Ger-|secution, but it is not less likely that they would at 





many, Jutland, Spain and other countries... Persia} once have professed Islamism as they now do in 
and Egypt are infested with them, they have ap-| Turkey. H they were Tchinganes, the ingenious 
peared in Spanish America, supposition may be admitted that they fled by sea 
‘¢ The historical traditions concerning the tribe, |and arrived in Egypt; but it is necessary to account 
are reduced to the vague recollection of an ancient for the change in their character: these warlike 
and happy people undeér princes of their own race, | pirates are now mendicants and poltroons. Ifthe Z 
that inhabited a country which, according to the} geunes were originally a branch of the Soudras or 
doubtful assertion of a writer of the fifteenth cen- the Banians from Moultan, how happens it that 1 
Itury, the first Zigeunes called Little Egypt. It is|trace of their superstition is left? Ifit be answered 
lalso affirmed that when they first appeared; they | that the Carrewas and other low castes were as ig- 
were conducted in their migrations by dukes, |n want and as wretched as Parias, then it mus 
princes and even by kings. All the knowledge de-|be shown why people so obs@fre were expelle 
rived from their history is that they have wandered |from a country in which their neighbours a 
for many ages. No trace of their worship or reli-| equals were permitted to remain 
gious belief, if they have any, can be discovered. ** Another objection of a more general kind may 
They follow the customs of the countries in which | be urged against the supposition that the Zigeunes 
they reside. |migrated from Indostan about the year 1400. Nu- 


‘© The only information which can be obtained | merous and thickly scattered hordes inhabited Wal 
concerning them must be founded on the nature of|lachia, Hungary and Poland in the year 1433, 
their language; but the dialect of such a tribe, it| while only a few detached bands appeared in Per- 
may be supposed, is made up of the cant terms|sia, Turkey and Caucasus. 
of beggars and pickpockets, or not unlike the| “ The celebrated M. Hasse, the author of a diffe- 
rothwelsch of the German banditti, or the jargon of|rent hypothesis, has proved that for the last 3000 
the Kataphiani, the itinerant physicians in Turkey.| years there have been in Europe wandering tribes 


Such, however, is not the case, and a people with-| that bore the names of Segynes or Zigeunes, and 


| out a country, anasylum, laws or religion, speak a re-| Sindies or Sinti; the same writer considers the mo- 


gular language, furnished with grammatical forms.” |dern gypsies, the Zigeunes or Sintis, the descen- 
And though it has necessarily undergone many |dants of these ancient hordes, A Polish geogra- 
changes, from their successive migrations, it still| pher, M. Lelewel has clearly shown that Hindoo 
contains many affinities with a dialect of particular | nations have been settled si 
castes in Hindostan. This fact receives the stronger|on the shore of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and in 
corroboration from having been first recognized by | Europe, particularly in Thrace. The merits of both 
some young men, natives of the coast of Malabar, | these systems may be shortly examined. 

who were prosecuting their studies at Leyden.| “ A tribe whose name was almost the same as that 
Numerous expressions were compared by them, | of the Zigeunes, is mentioned in the most ancient 








nce the dawn of history 





jand the same has since been carried to a greater] profane history. ‘ The Sigynes, who resemble the 


extent by literary men residing in India. Medes in their dress, live on the north side of the 

The Hindoo character of their language, their | [ster (Danube,) in a country which seems to be de- 
physical qualities, and the name of Sinte by which |sert, at least they are the only inhabitants of whom 
they are often called, are strong arguments in fa-|1 have received any information. They have little 
vour of the hypothesis, that the Zigeunes are one | horses with long hair, which are not strong enough 
of the low Indian castes expelled from their coun-|to carry men, but able to draw cars with great ra- 
try, by some great political revolution, and in con-| pidity. Their frontiers extend to those of the He- 
sequence of that event now accustomed, and habi-| neti, a people on the Adriatic. They call them- 
tuated to a wandering life. selves a colony of Medes, a point concerning 

“ Several writers have attempted to ascertain| which I cannot decide, though it may be true, if 
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we make allowance for the lapse of ages. The 
Liguvians give the name of Sigynes to travelling 
merchants, the Cyprians to javelins or spears.’ 
Such is the testimony of the father of profane his- 
tory. Strabo describes a people bearing the name 
of Siginii, and inhabiting the Hyrcanian mountains 
on the south side of the Caspian Sea. ‘ They re 








jects of the Romans, they, might have wandered 
ed near the marshes of Lower Wallachia and Little 
Egypt, where they are said to have formed a state, 
situated perhaps in the neighbourhood of gyp- 
sos. ‘The Zigeunes, the Sintes, the Gypsies, Bo- 
hemians and Tchinganes are probably so many 


| tribes distinguished by their dialects and local mi- 


sembled the Persians in their manners, and had | grations.”—.Valte- Js; in. 


little horses with long hair, not fit for riding, but| 
useful in drawing chariots.” In the Argonautics of ; 
Apollonius the Sigynnz are placed at the mouth a 
the Danube, and in the poems ascribed to Orpheus, 
in Pontus. 

“ Sufficient evidence of their ancient migrations 
is afferded by their settlements in these three dis- 


} 


COMMUNICATION, 


‘¢ The preaching of the Peace.” 


In the early part of the 15th century, the 
Italian republics were involved in a series 


tant countries, The description of their horses cor- of civil wars, the immediate causes of which 


responds with ‘that of the same animal in Baskiria | are now lost in obscurity. 


So frequent, in- 
| : 


and on the plains of Scythia. We cannot determine |deed, had been these appeals to arms, and 
whether the Caucasian Zingi of Pliny, or the In-|so familiarized were men to violence and 


dian Singe of the same author were not different 
as to their origin from the Zigeunes or Zinganes; 
or if any traces of these ancient and errant tribes 
existed in Cappadocia, and in the town of Zingana. 

“ Different hordes of the same people are pro- 

bably descended from the Sindi or Sinti, the for- 
mer inhabitants of Sindica, a country near the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, It is supposed from the ancient 
manuscripts that the name of that region is Indica; 
the words Sind, Hind and Ind are almost synony- 
mous, and generally confounded by orientalists. 
Hesychius reconciles at all events the opinions of 
the ancients, and calls the Sindi an Indian peo- 
ple. The traditions concerning the commercial in- 
dustry of these tribes, their cowardice, their sub- 
mitting toe the lash of Scythian masters, the prosti- 
tution of their women, whose name became aterm 
of reproach, are so many proofs of their common 
origin with the Zigeunes or Sinties of the present 
day. Different branches of the same people were 
scattered throughout Macedonia, a country in 
which we observe a Sintic district, and in Lemnos, 
where the Sinties were the workmen of Vulean; 
such employment is still the chief occupation of 
the Zigeunes. 

“ The Sinties and Sigunnii are not the only Asia- 
tic people dispersed in Europe, or on its confines, 
The Scythians of the royal tribe were Medes by 
birth; a knowledge of their language may enable 
us to explain the ancient geographical names of 
Scythia. The opinion of D’Anville concerning the 
Tartar origin of the Getz is now generally reject- 
ed; itis expected@hat ere long additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the researches of M. de 
Saint Martin on the European India of the Arme- 
nian writers. Itis known that the lower Danube 
was anciently called MJatous, a name supposed to 
have been derived from the Indian hero, Madhou, 
the antagonist of Ariscina, or from the word mad- 
hur, which signifies fresh water. Scylax mentions 
the town of Aigypsos, Ovid calls it Aigyptos, and 
adds that it was founded by a Caspian on the delta 
of the Danube; from that place, in all probability, 
the Zigeunes obtained the title of Egyptians or 
Gypsies. The existence of the Indi in Asia Minor 
is attested in the history of the Machabees, and 
completely proved in a different work. 

““It.may be concluded from these detached 
facts, thal tribes of the Hindoo race have been wan- 
dering or settled in Europe or its confines from the 
earliest historical age. It isfor the historian and ori- 
entalist to examine how they came thither, whether 
they migrated in an age of which no record is left, 
or were the enemies of Khrisna, a supposition that 
might explain their singular pretension of having 
formerly rejected Christ, or if they were a branch 
of the Hindowan Berber, that Schah Namé places in 
the Ayperdorean regions, or colonies transported 
from the Indus by the despots of Persia. The geo- 
grapher has discovered that there existed at an an- 
cient period in Europe, tribes from which the 
Zigeunes or Sintes appear to have been descend- 
ed. It is unnecessary for him to extend his inqui- 
ries beyond that remarkable fact, or to explain 
why these petty hordes remained so long unknown 











bloodshed, that temporary historians did not 
ileem it necessary to do more, than indicate 
their occurrence, without assigning their mo- 
tives, or informing us of their results. The 
animosity of the two great parties, which 
had for centuries divided the Italian states 
into Guelfs and Gibelines, was at that peri- 
od, at its height. Two contending clai- 
mants of the imperial throne, had recently 
made that unhappy country the seat of war; 
while the ambitious priests whe filled suc- 
cessively, for short periods, the pontifical 
chair, unmindful of the paternal character 
which they had assumed, incited to new 
contests, a people addicted to strife and un- 
governable in their resentments. Added to 
these exciting causes, was the jealousy 
which existed between the nobles and citi- 
zens, producing in many instances, bloody 
commotions, which, whether resulting in 
the exclusion of the nobles from participa- 
tion in the government,,or in their usurpa- 
tion of supreme authority, left the seeds of 
suspicion and hatred, to engender new dis- 
sentions, violent and interminable. In 
Lombardy, all these causes existed in their 
most aggravated form, and operated, per- 
haps, with not the less effect, that the fa- 
mous Lombardy League, formed at a junc- 
ture when they were menaced by the Impe- 
rial Arms, had restrained for a time, the 
violence of passions which it could not sup- 
press. At this period, a number of Domi- 
nican monks, whose unhappy office it had 
been to arouse the populace to the persecu- 
tion of the unfortunate Albigenses, bethought 
enemmenlves of an employment more worthy 
\of their religion, and commenced those ex- 
jercises, which were long known in Italy, as 
“The preaching of the peace.” Severe in 
their morals and practised in austerities, 
they had acquired a reputation for sanctity, 
well fitted to promote their laudable designs. 
Among those engaged in this noble under- 
taking, no one was more distinguished than 
John, of Vicencia. He commenced his 
preaching, at Bologne, in 1233, with emi- 
nent success. ‘The citizens, the neighbour- 
ing peasants, and especially the soldiers, 
attracted by his eloquence, assembled in 
crowds around him, and displaying their 
crosses and their banners, seemed equally 
prepared to receive the precepts and obey 
the orders of the preacher. Among this 


in the midst of so many wanderers and savages mulifitude, moved by his discourse, all those 


during the Roman empire in the east. They might 
have called themselves Homa, from being the sub- 


in Bologne, who had entertained any enmi- 
ties, were seen coming to lay them at his 





feet, and swear perpetual peace with their 
former foes. The magistrates themselves, 
actuated by the same impulse, submitted 
heir laws to his revisal, entreating that those 
statutes might be annulled which could give 
rise to future dissentions. Proceeding to 
Padua, the municipal authorities came out 
to meet him at many leagues distance, and 
conducted him in triumph, into the city, seat- 
ed on the sacred car. The assembled po- 
pulace heard with transport, “ the preaching 
of the peace,” and applauded those reconci- 
liations, which effaced on the instant, the 
animosities of years. ‘Thus he visited with 
uniform success, the principal cities of Lom- 
bardy, every where reconciling enemies, 
and every where hailed as the “healer of 
breaches.” Nor was it in the republican 
towns only, that he was received in this 
character. ‘The nobles submitted their dif- 
ferences with equal confidence to his arbi- 
tration, and the whole population of Lom- 
bardy, prepared to assist at a solemn assem- 
bly, which he had convoked in the plain of 
Paquarra, on the banks of the Adige. Never 
had a noble enterprize been undertaken, 
(such is the remark of M. Sismondi, whose 
relation of this extraordinary passage we 
follow,) than that of reconciling twenty ini- 
mical states, by the mere inspiration of re- 
ligious sentiments, by the simple influence 
of Christianity—by the unaided power of 
language. Never had a grander spectacle 
been presented to the eyes of men. The 
entire populations of Verona and Mantua, of 
Brescia and Padua, and of eight other of 
the principal cities of Lombardy, surround- 
ed their respective magistrates, assembled 
under their national standards, while a 
numerous company of bishops and of nobles 
appeared at the head of their vassals. From 
a lofty seat, elevated in the midst of the 
plain, the voice of the preacher, assisted, it 
was said, by supernatural interposition, was 
distinctly heard by every individual of that 
vast assemblage, and might well seem to 
their heated imaginations, to descend from 
heaven. His text was the affecting lan- 
guage of the Redeemer, ‘*My peace I give 
unto you—my peace I leave with you.” 
With an eloquence, till then unknown, he 
drew a frightful picture of the miseries of 
war, he described the spirit of christianity, 
as a spirit of peace, proclaimed the autho- 
rity of the Holy See, with which he was 
invested, and in the name of God, and of 
the church, he commanded the Lombards to 
renounce their enmities. He dictated to 
them a treaty of universal pacification, which 
was to be cemented by the union of families 
once inimical, and devoted to everlasting 
malediction, those who should violate this 
peace, calling down mortal disease upon 
their flocks, and dooming to hopeless steri- 
lity, their vineyards and their cornfields. 
Such was the success which attended the 
preaching of this apostle of peace, that for 
a time a universal cessation of war, reward- 
ed his labours; and one of the treaties form- 
ed under his auspices, still extant, and 
which contains scarcely any other condition 
than that of mutual forgiveness of injuries, 
has handed down to posterity, the name of 
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THE FRIEND. 19 
Ce Te 
John, of Vicencia, with an eclat as singular| 


that, at one time, for want of a distinct object, to | most cases, see where it bottoms. Those whe have 
as it is enviable. 


which he might direct his studies, his mind became | got this faculty, one may say, have got the true key 
perfectly inactive, and reading was an unpleasant | of books, and the clue to lead them through the 
exertion to him. He accounted for it by supposing,|maze of variety of opinions and authors, to 
that after the first years of youth are past, the | truth and certainty. This young beginners should 
mind requires more substantial food than mere |be entered in, and showed the use of, that they may 
reading; so that to call forth literary application, it | profit by their reading. 
is necessary to superadd the stimulus of an - 












FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF EMPIRE. 
‘The following passage, from Plowden’s 


Those who are strangers 
History of Ireland, is fitted to excite me- 


to it will be apt to think it too great a clog in the 


dent wish to attain a particular object, to the at- 





lancholy reflections on the mutability of hu- 
man grandeur. The Roman, Constantinopo- 
litah, Irish and Spanish empires—where are 
they? —The Roman—stripped of its territo- 
ries and its terrors—the Constantinopolitan, 
struggling for its very existence—the Irish 
—with its neck under the foot of its enemy 
—the Spanish—to use the eloquent figure of 
Edmund Burke, **a whale stranded on the 
coast of Europe.” 


The sceptre has passed to ‘regions Caesar 
never knew”’—to pass in turn from these— 
and leave them like Assyria and Egypt—a 
desolation and a waste. 


“There happened, about the year of our Lord, 
1418, a very notable transaction, which proved the 
high estimation in which the kingdom of Ireland 
then was, and ever had been holden by the learned 
of Europe. At the council of Constance, the am- 
bassadors from pageat, were refused the rank 
and precedency which they claimed over some 
others; they were not even allowed to rank or take 
any place as the ambassadors of a nation: the ad- 
vocates for France insisted, that the English hav- 
ing been conquered by the Romans, and again 
subdued by the Saxons, who were tributaries to 
the German empire, and never governed by native 
sovereigns, they should take place as a branch 
only of the German empire, and not as a free na- 
tion; ‘for,’ added they, ‘it is evident from Alber- 
tus Magnus and Bartholomew Glanville, that the 
world is divided into three parts, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa: Europe was divided into four empires, 
the Roman, the Constantinopolitan, the Irish, and 
the Spanish. The English advocates, admitting 
the force of these allegations, claimed their pre- 
cedency and rank from Henry’s being monarch of 
Ireland only, and it was accordingly granted.” 





COMMUNICATION. 

The following excellent observations are 
contained in Butler’s Reminiscences, and 
are interesting not only on account of their 
intrinsic worth, but for the high authority 
from which they proceed. To those of our 
fair friends who are disposed to profit by 
the recommendation of the Reminiscent, we 
may take the present occasion to say that 
there is no more invigorating exercise of 
the understanding than the practice of com- 
position. We mean of drawing up, clear 
and succinct statements in one’s own lan- 
guage, of an historical narrative, of a philo- 
sophical argument, of the relations of intel- 
ligent travellers, or of whatever may have 
been an object of study. It is a practice 
which may be considered as essential to- 
wards the formation of a clear masculine 
understanding—of fixed principles in mo- 
rals and philosophy—of an’easy and correct 
mode of expression. It may be found to be 
irksome in the beginning; yet it will soon 


become not only pleasant in itself, and in a! 
high degree ugeful in the further pursuit of| 


knowledge—but will furnish some of the 
most delightful recollections of the advances 
which the mind has made from time to time, 
in knowledge, wisdom, and virtue. 





















The mind should, by severe rules, be tied down 


give it facility; so that those who are accustomed 


’ ¢ to it, readily, as it were with one cast of the eye, 
“ Mr, Burke once mentioned to the Reminiscent, | take a view of the argument, and presently, in 


and therefore pleases. 
want of such an object the 


ends in nothing. 


** Mr. Gibbon applies this remark to female read- 
ers:—* Except some professed scholars’ (he says, 
in a letter to Lord Sheffield) ‘ I have often observ- 
ed that women in general read much more than 
men; but for want of a plan, a method, a fixed 
object, their reading is of little use to themselves 
Merely keeping a literary journal di- 
rects the attention, and finds a succession of ob- 
jects for it: should it not therefore be recommend- 


or others.’ 


ed to studious ladies?” 


From the above quotation to the following 
the transition is natural. The counsel it con- 
taims should be deeply impressed on the 
The error 
to which Locke refers is very incident to 
the eagerness and presumptuousness of 
youth and has dissipated the promise held 


minds of all our young readers. 


forth in early life by many a bright and ta- 
lented mind. 


READING, 
to be mistaken in. 


but it is not always so. 


strength and nourishment. 


The light these would give would be of great use, 


if their readers would observe and imitate them: 


all the rest at best are but particulars fit to be turn- 
ed into knowledge; but that can be done only by 


our own meditation, and examining the reach, 


force, and coherence of what is said; and then, as 
far as we apprehend and see the connexion of 
ideas, so far is it ours; without that, it is but so 


much loose matter floating in our brain. 


ter, and the stock of knowledge not increased by 


being able to repeat what others have said, or pro- 


duce the arguments we have found in them. Such 
a knowledge as this is but knowledge by hearsay, 
and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by 
rote, and very often upon weak and wrong princi- 
ples: for all that is to found in books is not built 
upon true foundations, nor always rightly reduced 
from the principles it is pretended to be built on. 
Such an examen as is requisite to discover that, 
every reader’s mind is not forward to make; espe- 
cially in those who have given themselves up to a 
party, and only hunt for what they can scrape toge- 
ther that may favour and support the tenets of it. 
Such men wilfully exclude themselves from truth, 
and from all true benefit to be received by reading. 
Others of more indifferency often want attention 
and industry. The mind is backward in itself to 
be at the pains to trace every argument to its ori- 
ginal, and to see upon what basis it stands, and how 
firmly; but yet it is this that gives so much the ad- 
vantage to one man more than another in reading. 


to this, at first, uneasy task; use and exercise will 


enerality of those who 
have distinguished themselves in their youthful 
studies, fall into an idle desultory reading, which 


“This is that which I think great readers are apt 

Those who have read of every 
thing, are thought to understand every thing too; 
Reading furnishes the 
mind only with materials of knowledge; it is think- 
ing makes what we read ours. We are of the ru- 
minating kind, and it is not enough to cram our- 
selves with a great load of collections; unless we 
chew them over again, they will not give us 
There are, indeed, in 
some writers, visible instances of deep thought, 
close and acute reasoning, and ideas well pursued. 
















‘The me- 
mory may be stored, but the judgment is little bet- 


way of men’s studies; and they will suspect they 


tainment of which, literary exertion will conduce | shall make but small progress, if, inthe books they 
He observed, that for the 


read, they must stand to examine and unravel 
every argument, and follow it step by step, up to 
its original, 

“ ] answer, this is a good objection, and ought 
to weigh with those whose reading is designed for 
much talk and little knowledge, and I have no- 
thing to say to it. But | am here inquiring into the 
conduct of the understanding in its progress to- 
wards knowledge; and to those who aim at that, I 
may say, that he who goes steadily forward 
in a course that points right, will sooner be 
at his journey’s end, than he that runs afte 
every one he meets, though he gallop all day full 
speed. 

** To which let me add, that this way of think- 
ing on and profiting by what we read, will bea clog 
and rub to any one only in the beginning; when 
custom and exercise have made it familiar, it will be 
despatched, in most occasions, without resting ot 
interruption in the course of our reading. The 
motions and views of a mind exercised that was 
are wonderfully quick; and a man used to such 
sort of reflections sees as much at one glimpse, as 
would require a long discourse to lay before ano- 
ther, and make out in an entire and gradual de- 
duction. Besides that when the first difficulues 
are over, the delight and sensible advantage it 
brings, mightily encourage and enliven the mind 
in reading, which, without this, is very improper!) 
called study.” 





Some erpressions of William Savery, at a meeting 
London. 

There is now gone over to the country of 
my nativity, (alluding to Dr. Priestly.) one, 
who with the New Testament in his hands, 
is laying the axe, by his arguments, as much 
as is in |ris power to the very root of the chris- 
tian religion. Thisis my faith, that he is éendea- 
vouring to destroy the foundation whereon it 
is built, and yet pretending to bring his doc- 
trines from scripture. But what will not 
sophistry do? What has it not done? Oh! 
the evils it has produced in the world. But 
I trust neither this man, learned and wise 
as he may be in the world’s estimation, not 
any other, will ever be able to sap that foun- 
dation which God hath laid in Zion; nor 
to rob you or my own soul, of that glorious 
hope, and blessed consolation in the redemp- 
tion and mediation of our dear Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. God forbid it should, 
and J trust it will not. ‘The Lord will, by 
his own light and power, dispel every cloud 
and darkness that shall arise to cast up a 
mist before the eyes of the professors of 
christianity. 


COMMUNICATION. 

GEORGE FOX. 
There are many circumstances connected 
with the life of this great and good man, 
which show him to have been not only a sin- 
cere Christian, but a sound Philanthrepist. 
Our attention has lately been forcibly ar- 
rested in perusing some of his epistles, and 
observing the anxious and pious concern 
which he evinced for the spiritual welfare 
and temporal happiness of the Indians and 
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blacks, on this continent. At the time when loomaih into the world, with his true light, which 
> : 7 lis the life in Christ, by whom the world was made.” 
ris ost of the settlements |'5"!' » by 
oF ene a wily formed and located |167' , ; 
of rene a wap Sew . . **To Friends in West Jersey and Pennsylva- 
in che midst of Indian tribes. George Fox nia.” 


changes its majorities and its measures, every 
six months, and whose duties are so irksome, 
that it is difficult to find suitable persons 
willing to remain in the office, long enough 
to become masters of its details. 






appears to have been ardently desirous that 


“ And if sometimes you should have some meet- 





his brethren might not only give them pro-|ings with the Indian kings and their councils, to 
per instruction in the great doctrines of the let then know the eee ee reel “ that 
atis -elicion. but that in_ their inter- | they may know the way of sa vation, anc the na- 
cht istian | religion, D : . |ture of true christianity, and how that Christ hath died 
course with the natives, they might practi-|¢. jon, “who tasted death for every man,” (and 
cally enforce the sacred truths which they so the gospel of salvation must be preached to 
inculcated, and we believe none of the early l|every creature under heaven,) and how that Christ 
setilers pursued a course of conduct toward jhath enlightened them, who enlightens all that 
he -e uniformly mild, pacific and equi- |C°™e Ito the world. And God hath poured out 
em, are : vy = | ° I his spirit upon all flesh, and so the Indians must 
table, than the Society of Friends. receive God’s spirit; for “the grace of God which 
He had witnessed, experimentally, the brings salvation, hath appeared unto all men.”’— 
blessed effects of the gospel of Christ—he} And so let them know, that they have a day of 
knew what it was to feel those rich consola-|}saly ation, grace and favour of God offered unto 
tions which gladden the soul of the awaken- moms a will receive it, it will be re 
ed and converted sinner, when permitted to|'"5  *°°% a H. 
feel the evidence, that his iniquities are 
washed away in the atoning blood of the meek 
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Mr. Burke’s ‘Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
¢ “¢ ful,”? raised him in the world, and introduced him 
ly ¢ srucifie amb. He was|/“>, * , pean: 
and lowl and | crucified Lam , - to the acquaintance of several persons distinguish- 
onvince€ by his own exper enc e, that no ed by rank or talents. That his conversation was 
art of the great plan of christian redemp- eminently interesting, entertaining and instructive, 
tion, was more eminently calculated to|is universally admitted. It was very discursivé? if 
awaken humble gratitude and sincere love to | the oe with Spm he aie, hon an lei- 
: 5° the = ure tolisten, and only wished for general informa- 
' ie precious truth, * that while} * ae ’ : i er te 
God, than tha peecn 4 “41 ? . eth. in| to™ nothing can be conceived more delightful: it 
. fare tc are. ¢ y yt “e : . 
we were yet sinners, and wit out strength, in abounded with eloquence, elegance, learning, no- 
ie time Christ died for the ungodly, and | velty and pleasantry: it was the basket of Pomona 
that being now justified by his precious blood, | full of every choice and every common fruit. But, 
much more shall we be saved from wrath | if a person wished for information upon any parti- 
through him.” He, therefore, earnestly cular point, and his time for listening was limited, 
a : his A oe brethre .. .,|Mr. Burke’s eloquent rambles were sometimes 
enjoined it OR DS AMCTICAD UFCUlrell, ‘ger “| very provoking Sir Philip Francis once waited 
luty which they owed to these poor benighit- upon him, by appointment, to read over to him 
d children of the wilds, to preach unto}some papers respecting Mr. Hastings’ delinquen- 
them Christ Jesus, and him crucified, asjcies. He called on Mr. Burke, in his way to the 
their Redeemer and Saviour. The following | House of a frien 1, with whom he Was € iwaged to 
: fr i? Satdiie will conitres our! line. He found him in his garden, holaing a grass- 
extracts rom his Epistles, ; y |hopper: ‘*What a beautiful animal is this!” said 
assertions, and evince the benevolent and |: 


bes ; ; iMr. Burke: “observe its structure; its legs, its 
catholic temper of his mind, viz: | wings, its-eyes.” “How can you,” said Sir Philip, 


‘‘lose your time in admiring such an animal, when 


a. ee aes’ ac ranhadnee | You have so many objects of moment to attend to?” 
in Virginia, Maryland, New . England, Barbadoe “*./“Vet Socrates,” said Mr. Burke, “ace: rding to the 
and other plantations beyond sea.”’—“ And some of | patent PB pete? qe » according tot 
- cer é : {exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended to a 
ou should take some of the eminent, true, good, _ . : anes, ¢ le ‘ 
“at . St ; and go and discourse with |™uch less animal; he actually measured the pro- 
and upright Friends, and go and discourse with ti lich tes sine Ste tes Gon ‘ena ial 
some of the heathen kings, desiring them to gather | POTHON Tame ‘s rs his ‘ th : kin Space } ee 
their council and people together, that you may |°Ver '® its s ey : ro : mo ip ofa Btass Oppel 

= . . ¢ 7 Ineed ri awee ‘ no . ns ~ 
declare God’s everlasting truth, and his everlasting | f ves 1 ot c sd i "PI “sd a et us see. Ms dear 
oe ; : rie aid $i T ’ a er ry; 
way of life and salvation to them, knowing that|™©PG, Said sir * tulip, am in a great wurry; 
Christ is the promise of God to them, a covenant |let us walk in, and let me read my papers to you. 
ee ie ee S. ‘alan +8 + i j}into the house they walked; Sir Philip began to 
of light to the Gentiles, who is also the new cove-| mi. ; I 4 
to the Jews,” &c. 1667 |read, and Mr. Burke appeared to listen. At length, 
n t Je . . eae . i 
tae i locs.”? Sir Philip having misplaced a paper, a pause en- 
“ To Friends in Barbadoes., : = I i 
- £ ‘aeetinas sued,—“I think,” said Mr. Burke, “that natural- 
“And do not neglect your family meetings among |° 
thi ‘ -eroes, but do vour diligence | : P 
your whites and neg . 1 dilig as ina 
and duty to God and them; which you will not ne- he Latin word for grasshopper. 
giect if you keep in the faith of Abraham, and of 


“For Friends in the ministry, scattered abroad 


oom ae Steaiil ten é ;|Sir Philip, packing up his papers, and preparing 
th od Seed which inheriteth the crown. And or os / , oe 
the blessed ito move off, “is, thet till the grasshopper is out of 


pe at peace among yourselves, that you may show | 


that you are in Christ, the Prince of peace; and |? x Sa Oeste Mactein 
that doth show, that you are the disciples of Christ, |°°"PS OF 1G. —#utler’s Aveminsscenses. 
and learners and followers of Him. So possess 
Him who is life eternal—Amen.” 1672. i 
“To Friends in America, concerning their ne- 
groes and Indians.” 
*“ And also, you must preach the grace of God, 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE POOR SYSTEM OF PHILADELPHIA. 


and insttuetathem to live godly, righteously and 
soberly, whith grace of God is sufficient to teach | / | 
and MA palltrue Christians, that they may ap- ment, 

the throne of grace.” 


dians and negroes, and all others, how that Christ, | Friend. 
by the grace of God, tasted death far every man, 


ists are now agreed, that locusta, not cicada, is 
What’s your 
opinion, Sir Philip?’—‘*My opinion,” answered 


jyour head, it willbe idle to talk to you of the con- 


From the accounts of the Guardians of the 
to all blacks and Indians, which grace brings sal-|Poor, for the year ending with the 25th of 
vation, that hath appeared unto all men, to teach |the 5th month last, which have been recent- 
ly published, I abstract the following state- 
Although the subject more immedi- 
ately concerns our own citizens, it will, I 
**And.also you must instract and teach your In-|think, interest the distant subscribers of the 


and gave himeelf a ransom for albmés to hie testified 


in due time, and'is the 1 RO for the sins 
ef christians only, ea Me whole world, 
and how that He doth en tvery.man that 


The poor laws of Pennsylvania, as applied 
to Philadelphia, are perhaps the very worst 
in the Union. They are administered bya 
bedy of more than 60 men, that generally 


A committee, appointed by the Overseers 


last summer, to visit the principal towns on 
the seaboard of the middle and northern 
states, for the purpose of examining their 
mode of relieving the poor—stated on_ their 
return, that they were compelled ‘to ad- 
mit the mortifying fact, that every system 
they have examined, is superior to our own.” 
The committee further state, ‘that of all 
modes of providing for the poor, the most 


wasteful, the most expensive, and the most 
injurious to their morals, and destructive of 
their industrious habits, is that of supply in 
their own families.”? ‘This able and interest- 
ing report, attracted the public attention so 
strongly, that a meeting of the citizens was 
called soon after its publication, to consider 
the subject. ‘That meeting appointed a com- 
mittee to examine it in all its details, and 
report a digested plan for relieving the poor. 
[ am glad in being able to state, that this 
committee has completed its labours, and 
that a project of a law, free from the gross 
imperfections of the present one, and strik- 
ing at the very root of many existing evils, 
will be submitted to the legislature, early in 
the ensuing winter. 

The poor tax for 1827, was assessed as 
follows: 

percent. 


City, 61,295.06 = 68.2 
Southwark, 6,029.18 6.6 
Northern Liberties, 16,050.22 18. 
Penn Township, 6,586.81 7.2 
89,961.27 100 


At the commencement of the year, there 
was in the treasury, $55,721.96, the amount 
received from taxes, was $87,490.38, from 
medical students attending the hospital prac- 
tice in the alms house, $3,036.35; from the 
sale of manufactures, $1,137.97, from sun- 
dry fees, pay-patients, &c. $7,013.10; pay- 
ments on account of the board of illegiti- 
mate children and married women, deserted 
by their husbands, $6,663.22, and various 
other sourees, $5,644.76. 

Orders were drawn in favour of the ma- 
nagers of the alms house, for $72,036.21, 
and in favour of the out-door guardians, for 
$74,874.21;* making the whole expenditure, 
$146,910.42, and leaving a balance in the 
treasury, of $4,228.42. 

‘The expenses actually incurred within the 
year, for the support of the alms house, 
amounted to $43,794.92, being for the sup- 
port of an average of 1056 peseees ata cost 
of 792 cents each, per week.” 

‘The number of paupers in the house at 
the commencement of the year, was 1027. 
During the year, 4860 were admitted, of 
whom 2477 were from the city, 575 from 
the Northern Liberties, and 781 from South- 
wark. The number discharged, eloped and 
deceased, was 3930, leaving in the house 
at the date of the report, 950 paupers. The 


* The cost of maintaining the poor in the alme 
house, in 1826, was 72 cents per week. 
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alms house contained the greatest number of In consequence of this” unchristian treat- key, refused to open it for poe were 
oor in the Ist month, when the average of ment, Friends were obliged to hold their} consequently obliged to meet un er t - sheds 
its inmates, was 1378, viz. 614 men, 619)meetings in private houses. At By berry; erected for the accommodation of the horses; 
women, and 145 children. | the violence of the separatists was truly af- but the inclemency of the w eather, render- 
A considerable number of the paupers are|fecting. One of them styled the Quarterly ed it imprudent to continue there, and they 
employed in manufacturing the coarse| meeting’s committee, which was in attend- removed to a private house. 
clothes worn in the house and in gardening, ance, and other Friends, “¢ The Inf rnal ; Che scenes which have repeatedly occur- 
and other occupations. The amount of goods! Aest,” and another in. the same spirit of}red at Darby, and the unkind trectment 
manufactured last year, is reported to have] ‘‘love and forbearance,” declared that soon-| hich the w omen Friends of that place have 
been $6,851.50, and the nett profits, | er than allow Friends to occupy the house, |several times received, are of a painful cha- 
$2,104.91, including the labour of the pau-| he would sit there until he died and the flesh | rac = certainly ought to excite shame 
pers employed, whose support is not rotted off his bones!! Be in © those who engaged in them—several 
charged. In Bucks county, the same hostile feelings | ol whom are leading characters among the 
The sums paid by the guardians, exclu-| appeared to predominate. At thie Quarterly | new sect. Ss | 
sive of the cost of medicines for the relief of| Meeting, held at Falsington, in the Sth] ‘The women Friends attempted to hold 
the out-door poor, as they are termed, was| month, a distinguished minister among the 9 ae ae after the separatists 
$38,281.84, viz. in the city, $12,619.58; in| new sect, denominated the Committee of} had gone through with the business of theirs. 
the Northern Liberties, $15,858.76; in|the Yearly Meeting, who were present, [n their peaceable and quiet endeavours to 
Southwark, $8,709.67, and in Penn Town-|“ the blood-hounds of persecution!!” Many accomplish this object, they not only expe- 
ship, $5,093.83. For the support of the of the hearers appeared to catch the influ- sapere er hey their own sex; but 
Childr@gs Asylum (the most unexceptiona-|ence of his * forbearing spirit, and two of ‘ - ~~ eat an te tenderness and re- 
ble an teresting part of the present sys- the Monthly Meetings which immediately spe . | ee a et a cireumstances, is due 
tem,) $9,843.59 was paid, and $96.71 for ensued, were necessarily held in the yard, | to the female character, rudely entered their 
the beard of negro childcen in “the Shelter,” attached to the meeting house, the fol- ‘panne, and in an arbitrary and angry 
an excellent and praiseworthy institution— lowers of KE. H. charitably keeping posses- Seen ordered them to leave the house— 
that deserves more patronage and encourage-|sion of the houses for themselves, while — ‘ as Ra ong with calling in the ci- 
ment than it has yet enjoyed. $10,226.84 aged and infirm Friends, of both sexes, " : ‘aoa N ret they rpms rted to 
was paid for the board of an average of 30) were under the necessity of standing for res in aie de es - ee 
married women, deserted by their Husbands hours, in the open air, exposed to the burn-|' -_ a righ . — peremptorily anc 
and 24@ illegitimate children. ing rays of a summer svn: a third Monthly i : Name axe ed them to be quiet, and 
$807.28 was expended in bread and wood Meeting was held in a dwelling house, ; ein oe red while others raised a 
given publicly to the poor, agreeably to the lhe Monthly Meeting of Middletown, our re ws ane outcry, purposel} to drown 
wills of several humane persons, who have concluded to meet at the usual time, in the their voices—and several were assailed by 
left fuiids in the hands of the guardians for 10th month, at Bristol, leaving the house at unkind and a epithets. I'he partitions 
that purpose. The expences of the medi- Middletown, to the occupancy of the sepa- ee ., a — s and women’s apart- 
cal department of the alms heuse, were ratists. At the appointed time, they assem - - at aa ; — open with great vio- 
$8,904.81, and for medicines and physici- bled at the meeting house, and found it aaa = * ee number of men encour- 
ans salaries for the out-door poor, $4,050.95. locked against them. So careful had the fol- ae a ee the women’s room, who were 
‘The amount paid during the year, in salaries, lowers of E. H. been that Friends should —e ears oe ee jetrs see the taunts of 
to the stewart, matron, physicians, nurses, not find a meeting place on the premises, the un 7 The principal ac- 
assistants, agents, &c. of this cumbersome that a school kept on the property of the tors in ¢ — — pve men of mature 
machine, amounted nearly te $10,000. Society, had been dismissed, and the house years; - “ ra or them holding the high and 
Such are the enormous expenses under the| locked up, lest they should use it as a meet-) responsible station of Elders in the new So- 
Poor System of Philadelphia—a system|ing room. In this dilemma, the inhabitants ciety x” hile the ae of their rude attack 
which costs the city, in proportion to its po-|o Bristol, evinced a spirit at once christian — a Ww = and defenceless women, 
pulation, nearly one half more than the tax and brotherly—the houses of two religious some of en vending under a load of years 
paid for the same purpose in Boston, nearly societies, were promptly and generously of-| and ee who were peaceably endea- 
double that levied in New York, and nearly | fered for the accommodation of the Friends, | vouring to ¢ ischarge what they believed to 
three times the amount paid in Baltimore. S,| who had assembled—but a neighbouring] be a religious duty, by quietly sitting toge- 
dwelling house having been concluded upon| ther to hold their Monthly Meeting. 
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COMMUNICATION. for holding the meeting, the kind offer was} | Some of the Elders we allude to, not only 
( Continuation from page 15.) declined, though not without feelings of sin- joined themselves in these scenes of vio- 
TEXT. cere gratitude to those who had given so jence, but endeavoured to incite the youth 


** We feel an ardent desire, that in ail our 
proceedings tending to thisend, our conduct 
towards all our brethren, may, on every oc- 


casion, be marked with forbearance and 
love. 


to similar acts of incivility; one of whom 
acknowledged that they would not have en- 
gaged in them, if they had not been encour- 
aged by their older Friends. 

The women were finally driven from the 
meeting house, and obliged to resort to the 
dwelling of a Friend in the neighbourhood, 
where they were permitted to hold their 
meeting in safety. 

It is really humiliating and painful to us 
to have occasion to recur to such transac 
tions—the reflections which they necessarily 
excite on the frailty of haman- nature, are 
at once humbling and mortifying. 

We were giad to find, however, that some 
of the more =e adherents to the new 
sect, expressed ir entire disa bation 
of such unchristian conduct, and indiganadly 
disclaimed all ee in it. 

(70 _be continued.) 


gratifying a proof of their sympathy with 
Friends, under the trying circumstances in 
which they were placed. 

At Solebury, the adherents of E. H. 
evinced a disposition not only to debar 
Friends from the use of the house for the ac- 
commodation of the Monthly Meeting, but 
also to coerce them into a compliance with 
their views. Without any apparent reason, 
they changed the day of holding the mid- 
week meeting, and directed the person who 
had charge of the house, not to open it at 
the usual time. Thus circumstanced, 
Friends must either submit to their authority 
and jurisdiction, or hold their meeting at 
some other place. They concluded, how- 
ever, to make one trial to obtain the use of 
the house, and accordingly went there on the 
established day of the meeting. The house 
was locked, and the persen who kept the 


Green street Address of the 4th month. 
COMMENTARY, 

The events which occurred at Abington, 
were only the prelude to scenes of equal or 
greater oppression. The resolution to expel 
Friends from their meeting houses, and take 
exclusive possession of them, appeared now 
to be fully come to, and the followers of E. H. 
in different parts of the country, proceeded 
to act upon it. 

Three of the monthly meetings of Abing- 
ton Quarter, were denied the use of their 
Ta houses in the 8th month, viz. Gwyn- 
ned, Horsham and Byberry; and in the 9th 
month, Abington was added to the number. 
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For the Friend. 

** Love your enemies; bless them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you; and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.” 

Christian forbearance is an essential qua- 

This work, it is well known, was edited |lification to happiness, but it is one, with 
and supported by the followers of Elias Hicks, | which the mass of the — followers of 
and a noted preacher of this sect, declared Christ, to judge from their actions, are very 
ignorant. How few of us are there who, 
when we consider ourselves oppressed, or 
injured, can adopt the language of Jesus of 


distinct object of faith and worship, is nol 
only anti-scriptural, but opposed to the sim- 
plest principles of reason; and is in short, 
among the darkest doctrines that has ever been 
introduced into the Christian church.” 
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ELEVENTH MONTH, 3d, 1827. 
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By accounts recently received in this city, 
we have been gratified to learn, that the 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, which convened 
on the 3d of the 9th month, and that of|it to be ‘one of the best works of the pre- 
Indiana, “which commenced on the 8th of|sent day,” and that ‘it would be a stand- 
the 10th month, have both been satisfacto-| ard work for ages to come.” This is deci- Nazareth, and say: “Father forgive them, 
rily held: several important conclusions, | sive proof of the wide difference which exists they know not what they do.” And yet 
calculated to promote the welfare of the|between the doctrines of Elias Hicks, and|true christianity must and will lead to this 
Society at large, have been adopted. The his adherents, and those of the religious s0- temper of mind 5 nor can we without this 
Yearly Meeting of Indiana, has issued an| ciety of Friends—and it is a satisfactory cir- heavenly disposition ever enjoy, Lek f 
Epistle to its members, warning them against|cumstance, that the Yearly Meeting of In- etc Fins cba pat ns te gg e 
imbibing the pernicious sentiments which|diana, in its official capacity has publicly eThese oaatiates grow out of the stain a 
are at present afloat. In this Epistle, the declared this difference. We are in daily feeling manifested and expressed by many 
doctrines of the Berean, of Elias Hicks’|expectation of receiving a copy of the Epis-lof our brethren, who have becomesfestless, 
sermons, and his Letter to Doctor Shoe-|tle, and shall avail ourselves of an early op-}and who say their views on religious opini- 
maker, are quoted, and extracts given from| portunity to present it to the readers of the jons are not changed ; that they do not believe 
the Holy Scriptures, and the writings of our| Friend. the doctrines which have unhappily been in- 
ancient Friends; so as to show the contrast troduced into our society; that they still be- 
a a al . siemens oi, : 7 ' . lieve, with our forefathers, that Jesus Christ 
in . striking point of view. The Sermons} We gratefully make our acknowledgments | was the Son of God, that he was, as to the 
and Letters of E. H. have already been ex-}to our friends, for several articles of pecu-|flesh, miraculously, and consequently, di- 
amined, and their inconsistency with the} liar interest which enrich the columns of vinely bégotten, and that he laid down his 
tenor of sacred writ, clearly shown. As|this day’s paper;—to the communication |life for the sins of the whole world, and 
regards the principles inculcated in the|from Baltimore, we would particularly call that, “as by one man came death, so also by 
Berean, the following extracts will be suffi-|the attention of our readers, as containing one man came eee ne the wad 
cient to illustrate their anti-christian ten- deeply instructive matter, worthy the seri- eee ae i didties ane aie 
dency. ous regard of all, at the present affecting rily; have been sequels, When ia my 
crisis, and couched in a style and language, |moments of retirement, 1 have examined 
adapted to every capacity. We should be|this question-with all the intelligence in my 
glad of a further acquaintance with the au-| possession, I have been jealous, lest an in- 
thor. subordinate disposition has been the mighty 

“Sketches of Early Pennsylvania,” and|¢®¢™y, that has found his way into our en- 
‘¢ Falls of Kakabikka,” No. 3, tiave been closure, and has, cameleon like, put ‘on ‘eve- 

: ‘ : ry shade of colour, that will show him to 
received, which, with several other commu-| ost advantage. Now he callsin question 
nications, prose and poetical, will be attend-| the divine doctrines of the scriptures; then 
ed to in due course. he admits a part of them, and denies others: 

From the rapid manner in which our list}now he contends that every man, in the 
of subscribers is filling up, and in a great|same religious community ought, as a minis- 
many instances without an effort on our part, |te> be permitted to promulgate what doc- 
we are induced to hope that the enterprize — he thinks proper, without any barrier 

Ds ee : or han _\or restraint; then he contends that the ge- 
meets with pretty general approbation. As 


: neral usage of the society is intolerant 
we do not propose to print a large number] And thus, all who are dissatisfied—all who 


of surplus copies, it may be well for those|are opposed to order and subordination, cry 
who intend becoming subscribers, not to de-|out “ oppression.” If these things be so, 
lay forwarding their names, and it is request-|$0 they ought not to be; nor will they eve: 
ed very respectfully, of persons holding =e who a the iii os thereunto hee. 

“2. . “how ‘ this curr ‘ > 
subscription papers, to return them, or aj >,'°) “#0 ee ee CCG nee be flush 
ed for a moment; they may fancy a state of 
list of the names as early as practicable. ; : 


Page 259. ‘“*Will it be presumed, that vee hy happiness, but when they attempt to repose 
God, whom the heaven of heavens cannot} %—> A Letter Box is attached to the door|in the shade of the willows which grow on 


contain, whose presence fills the whole uni-|of the publisher’s office, for the reception ofits banks, they will find they have been mis- 
verse, abode in his fulness, literally, in the} communications for “ The Friend.” taken, and that they will not be screened 
man Jesus? Can it be supposed that He, of | from the tempest; but will be like the Isra- 
whom it is declared that he was limited in| a lites of old, and have to say, *we wept 
knowledge, _ and action, possessed, | ae ae »|when we remembered Zion.” — 
absolutely, the spirit of God without mea- In alkcommunities, subordination is neces- 
stere? T ae , sary, but in none so much so, as in religious 
ithe re a = ng e eet It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, COmmanEnS. And although “ he is the free- 
nap" 7 ascrit n @ proO-i that men of intemperate minds cannot be free, man whom the truth sets free, and all are 
= = - ce ey ss im the} Their passions forge their fetters—Eu, Burke. Se ee ye = blessed ned free- 
oundation o christian doctrine, as- tes iin _, | dom s not lead to insubordination. 
serting that the Divine nature essentially Deep humility is a strong bulwark; and as we When Saul was directed by the Lord’s pro- 


- : ae ; enter into it, we find safety and true exaltation.— : 
belonged te him, and constituting him a! Jno, Wooiman, phet, Samuel, what course to pursue in re- 


‘*‘Neither are the Scriptures a divine reve- 
lation to us, but a history only of what was 
revealed to others,” 

“In vain does any man quote the Scrip- 
tures, as authority for his opinions; for if 
they have not been ihinediately revealed to 
his own mind by the Holy Spirit, they de- 
serve no better name, as it respects him, 
than speculations.” Vol. II. p. 211. 

**The author refers to the Scriptures, as 
a divine revelation. Zaere eannot, per- 
iaps, be a greater abuse of terms than this; 
er was counsel more darkened by words 
vithout knowledge.” p. 212. 
No. 17. February 2ist, 1826. p. 258. 
‘In what manner, then, or by what means 
was He [Jesus Christ] made more than 
man? 

I answer, by the same means, and in the 
same. manner, that every OTHER righteous, 
undefiled man, is raised above the mere hu- 
nan character; that is to say, by the power 
and spirit of God the Father.” ~ 


In our last No.in “ Stanzas written at Sea, 
ninth line from the bottom, for éhrough, read though, 
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lation to the Amalekites; and when, after vio-} Christians, would be to forgive them, for we 
lating these instructions, he offered sacrifice} are bound to ‘‘ love our enemies,” and not 
unto the Lord; he was told that obedience|to fear those who can, at the worst, do us 
was better than sacrifice, and to hearken|but a temporary injury, but Him whose fa- 
than the fat of rams. All religious societies| vours we abuse. ‘lo abandon a duty requir- 
have adopted certain principles in doctrine,!/ed of us, and one whose fruits, if complied 
and in dicipline; and to obey thesé principles| with, would be peace and happiness, because 
is the duty of every member of each Chris-| we have taken a dislike to some of our breth- 
tian community. ‘Those who violate them| ren, is a worse reason for an error, than that 
are unmindful of the injunction of the apos-| given in the parable, by the man who re- 
tle: “Let all things be done decently andj ceived the one talent. This man knew, as 
in order.” he said, that his Lord was an austere man 
The first offence recorded in scripture his-| reaping where he had not sown, and gath- 
tory, originated in this unhappy temper: but}ering where he had not strawn, and he 
the melancholy case of Cain, then of Esau,| wrapped the talent in a napkin, and hid it in 
but more especially of the children of Isra-| the earth. But we, because we have taken 
el during their pilgrimage to the promised] it into our heads, that some of our brethren 
land, and subsequently, should teach us| are oppressive, not only refrain from doing 
obedience. I entreat our brethren, who} our duty, but withdraw from religious com- 
have unhappily suffered their minds to be-|munion with those, with whom our fathers 
come omen with their fellow members to| went heart in hand, and unite with those 
revert to those important items of scripture] who deny, as we think, the fundamental 
history, and see what sad disasters—what] principles of Christianity! Where is our 
awful chastisements God’s chosen people] love to our brother? Where is our love to 
again and again brought upon themselves,| God? When we, like Esau, thus barter our 
by their insubordination. The offence of|birth right for a momentary comfort, and 
this people was not against Moses, but| that butimaginary? When we sell that which 
against the great disposer of all events, and of| would make us happy both in time and eter- 
all things. When the Lord again, and again] nity, for the gratification of those feelings 
determined to destroy them off of the face}which should be crucified; feelings which 
of the earth, Moses entreated for them; he|Paul, the learned apostle had to contend 
interceded with the Most High, as one man| against; for, says he, “when I should do good, 
intercedeth with another, and He who “ is|evil is present.” And he, therefore, learnt 
love,” in his adorable goodness, heard his} to subject himself, lest, while he preached to 
servant Moses, and granted his request.| others, he should become a cast away. And, 
Thus did this people continue their state of} this is a duty all have to perform, who wish 
insubordination foots journey to journey,|to walk in the paths of peace, and dwell in 
though punished time after time; and though|a quiet habitation. All jealousy and bicker- 
miracle after miracle was wrought by Him, a animosity and strife, are to the soul, 
“who is wonderful in counsel, and mighty|what rust is to iron. And, as this is not 
in working,” to show them Moses was hisjonly tarnished, but even destroyed by the 
instrument of righteousness, and the work/rust, so is the soul by those unholy disposi- 
unto which he had been called of Him.jtions of mind. While oe they are as a 
This people finally went to sogreatan excess,|continual canker to it, and when dead— 
dead? it never dies; and yet, its eternal 
misery is called its destruction. ‘Those who 
carry these unhappy feelings with them to 
the confines of eternity, may be mistaken if 
think, there to shake them off, as they would 
an old garment. If happiness is our pursuit, 
the sooner we get rid of these feelings, the 
better. Those who have experienced them 
when freed therefrom, feel as if “a cart 
ressed down with sheaves”’ had been taken 
rom off them ; and their“ souls can rejoice 
in the Lord, and joy in the God of their sal- 
vation. PHILOTHEUS. 
Baltimore, 10th mo. 24th. 1827. 









































as to determine to make them a captain, and 
to return into Egypt, when not far distant 
from the land of promise. And when Joshua 
and Caleb attempted to encourage them to 
obedience, and to dissuade them from their 
wicked purpose, “all the people bade stone 
them with stones.” ‘Thus a spirit of insub- 
ordination had led them on from one excess to 
another, until they not only bade stune 
those instruments of righteousness with 
stones, but were ready, in the language of 
the “ law-giver,” to stone him. And, if we 
are not, as were the children of Israel, de- 
ceiving ourselves, and as they, viewing our 
sincere friends as our enemies ; there is no- 
thing—no act, that can be committed by a 
brother in communion with us,’which can in 
any manner justify the insubordination, 
which has unhappily been introduced into our 
society, by those whose cry is “ toleration” 
We know our own temper of mind, as well 
as the acts to which it leads; we think we 
know our brethren—in the former case we 
ought not to be mistaken, in the latter we 
may. ‘To censure our brethren for presum- 
ed feelings, and acts, of which we know 
ourselves guilty, is unchristian. And had 
we even as positive proof of our brethren’s 
errors, as we have of our own, our duty, as 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 

The following stanzas were written in commemo- 
ration of the exclusion of Friends from their Meet- 
ing House, at Abington. By a young woman who 
was present. 

The gathering round the Qak Tree. 


Why should the ‘little remnant. mourn?” 
Tho’ closed the house of prayer 

An aged oak its shelter gave, 
And surely He was there— 

Who dwells in house not built with hands, 
Eternal in the skies, 

Incense nor costly altar craves, 
Nor Lamb for sacrifice. 

But who the purest off’ring still 

Finds in a willing mind: 


And oft, “ thro’ paths they know not of” 
In safety leads the blind— 

Yes—He was there —the faithful band 
**O’ershadowed by his love,’’ 

Saw in each bow that gently waved 
A peace-branch from above. 

Jesus was in the awful pause— 
The prayer He prompted too; 

And softly sighed—*Father forgive, 
“They know not what they do. 

“While thus they crucify afresh 
“The Lamb of Calvary; 

**Oh, Lord, be merciful to them, 
**Tho’ they are false to Thee.”— 

And many a voiceless prayer was borne, 
Up to the throne of God, 

That none might question heaven’s decree, 
But bless the chastening rod— 

That tho’ our pathway thorny be; 
We fearless might pursue, 

The track our fathers mark’d with blood— 
Unmurmuring mark’d it too. 

Then freely may the little band, 
Accept the chalice given; 

*Till by the Saviour call’d to swell, 
The symphonies of heaven. 

And when their weary pilgrimage— 
Their day on earth is done, 

God hath a coronal for those 
Who trusted in the Son. 





The one hundred and forty-fifth Anniversary ot 
the landing of William Penn, was commemorated 
in this city the 24th ult., by the Society instituted 
for the purpose. The following Ode was compos- 
ed for the occasion, by B. H. Coates, M. D. 


When Britain’s torn and bleeding band 
Before the furious Saxon flew, 
From field to field, around the land, 
Each hour the madd’ning slaughter grew; 
In flames, before their wasteful foes, 
Temple, and tow’r, and city glow; 
And priest and infant fed the soil; 
And Wealth and Learning sunk before the sons of 
spoil. 
II. 
For this, adown the wane of years, 
Long warfare wasted England’s shore; 
And tides of slaughter and of tears 
Aveng’d the Briton’s lavish’d gore. 
The pirate Dane and Norman foe, 
The rival monarchs’ mutual blow, 
Ev’n Faith and Freedom’s cause sublime, 
Consign’d the fated soil to misery and crime. 
IL. 
Not such the realm by Heav’n design’d 
To crown with peace the mingled race: 
Ages and oceans past, they find, 
At length, a quiet dwelling place. 
Fix’d and sedate, the band of Pers, 
Forsook the cheerful haunts of men: 
Through seas unknown they plough’d their road 
To found, in forests shades, fair Freedom’s blest 
abode. 
IV. 
For their’s was stubborn fortitude, 
And their’s th’ indomitable mind. 
For savage haunts and deserts rude 
They left the cities of their kind. 
Nor courts nor wealth their chief detain, 
And royal favour tempts in vain. 
Dearer to seek a woodland zone 
Than stand, in idle pomp, around a monarcl)’s 
throne. 


On free and crimeless empire bent, 
The philosophic Founder stood: 
Whose sire, by sterner Cromwell sent, 
Had thunder’d round Jamaica’s flood, 
And made the warlike Spaniard yield: 
The son, within a peaceful field, 
Would fain, by longs laborious days, 
Erect the Christian’s hope, the Statesman’s useful 
praise. 


sae 
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And God has bless’d the ardent vow: 
And wealth, and peace, and wide renown, 
And science, calmly flourish now 
O’er many a peopled field and town. 
Forget not, ’midst the plenty giv’n, 
That human virtue springs from heav’n. 
Your fathers were the wise and good, 
And let their sons maintain an undegen’rate blood. 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. | 


London dates to the 29th of 9th month have 
been received. The intelligence from Spain in- 
creases in interest. Ferdinand has suddenly left) 
his capital to visit the revolted districts in Catalo- 
nia, and the Paris editors anticipate that he will) 
have sufficient influence to restore tranquillity, No 
information is yet received of the final resolves of| 
the Ottoman Porte, concerning the Greek war. 
But the object of the Allied Powers being to avert| 
and not to precipitate a war, itis probable that| 
they will not hastily adopt hostile measures, unless | 
the Ottoman Government directs the departure of| 
their ambassador, or commits some act of avowed 
hostility. 

It appears to be determined that Don Miguel 
shall return to Portugal. If he shall be animated 
by an honest and sincere desire to restore peace 
and confidence, his task, though not an easy, will 
probably be a practicable one. On the other hand, 
if he permits himself to become the instrument of 
that party which is always exulting in the anticipa- 
tion of his arrival, he will only prepare for his 
subjects a series of calamities. From -the tenor of 
the account received for some time past from this 
kingdon, it is rather to be expected that England 
will not interfere in the contentions of the two par- 
ties, to prevent their plunging their country into 
the same dreadful state of anarchy that prevails in 
Spain, unless some other power should attempt to 
exércise an influence in her counsel, 





A. Gallatin, the American Minister and his fami- 
ly were to embark for New York, in the Packet 
Ship of the 8th October, the Silvanus, Jenkins. 





An interesting incident has occurred in London, 
from which it would seem that a change is taking 
place in the sentiments of military men, on the 
subject of duelling. General Barry and Captain 
Smith, being fellow passengers in a steam-boat 
from Ireland—the latter took offence at the Gene- 
ral’s refusing to drink wine with him, and required 
an explanation, threatening that if it was not given 
he must send a friend to him, and “they must meet.” 
The general therefore made application to the po- 


no further notice of it. The tone and temper and 
general deportment of the superior Irish officer are 
worthy of high praise. 





From the following account of Captain Parry’s 
unsuccessful attempt to advance on the ice towards 
the Pole, we fear some’philosophers will think that 
he has been *‘ within the verge of the great open- 
7* BT 

From the Inverness Courier, 

Return of Captain Parry.—On Wednesday morn- 
ing, Captain Parry and his surgeon, Dr. Beverly, 
arrived at the Caicdonial Hotel here, after another 
arduous but unsuccessful attempt to accomplish 
the Polar voyage. Captajn Parry came to Inverness 
by the Chichester revenue cutter, commanded by 
Captain John Steward, having fortunately fallen in 
with captain 8, in the Orkneys, on being driven in 
there on the 22d ult. The history of the present 
enterprise is brief; and while we have to communi- 
cate the agreeable news of the safe return of cap- 
tain Parry to his country and friends, we are able, 
at the same time, to vouch for the accuracy of the 
following particulars. Captain Parry, on leaving 
the discovery Ship.at-the appointed place, off the 
Spitabergen coast, betook himself to the sledge 











| boats prepared for his conveyance over the ice, in 
| pursuance of his original intentions and instruc- 
tions, and was out for the space of sixty-one days: 
| one of the boats being under his own charge, and 
} the other under that of lieutenant Ross. These two 
| boats were hauled over the ice by the crew of the 
| ship, twelve men to each, and after undergoing in- 
credible fatigue, they felt, that for a great part of the 
| time, they were on floating icebergs which carried 
| them southward, while they were stretching every 
| herve to proceed northward; and thus, of necessity, 
jthey were compelled to abandon the enterprise. 
| To establish this important fact in the clearest 
point of view, we have to mention that during the 
last three days of the expedition, and on taking his 
observations by the chronometer, captain’ Parry 
found that his boats had gained two miles only.— 
The expedition arrived at latitude 82, 45; and had 
it proceeded but fifteen miles farther, Captain 
Parry and his men would have obtained the pecu- 


niary remuneration to which they were entitled on| 


reaching 83; but even this short distance was 
found to be unattainable by any physical effort. 
Nearly in the same line proceeded, to the Hecla. 
Immediately on reaching the ship, the expedition 
proceeded homeward. We are happy to add, that 


State, north of the line of the Erie Canal, last sea- 
son transported a quantity of wheat to Newtown 
on the Tioga; he there put it in arks, and 
sent it through the Susquehanna to Baltimore. 
| Thence he shipped it to Charleston and sold it. He 
|returned to New York; and at Albany he met the 
|first boat which had navigated the New York Erie 
Canal that spring.” 





The Legislature of New Jersey it appears, as- 
sembled at Trenton, #the 23d ult. both Houses 
forming quorums, Inthe Assembly, the work of 
incipient legislation has begun, with an application 
for a canal to connect Newark Bay with New York 
Bay, by a cut across a neck of land that forms an 
tinterposing barrier—by another fora turnpike road 
in Bergen county—by an inquiry into the proprie- 
ty and expediency of amending the militia laws of 
this State—-and by an application for the incorpo- 
|ration of a company to prosecute a search for mi- 
neral coal, appearances of which, by a partial search 
already made, have been discovered beneath the 
{surface of the earth, on the margin of the Raritan 
| River, within a short distance of New York, and 
| specimens of which, of an excellent quality, are in 
possession of the applicants, A committee of seven 


| 





captain Parry, his officers and men are all in good| has also been appointed, to inquire into the expe- 


health. 





Monrovia.—This infant settlement appears to 
flourish beyond the expectations of its most san- 
guine friends. The population exceeds one thou- 


diency of making a canal to unite the waters of the 
Delaware and Raritan at the expense of the State, 
thereby making it a state concern, From the well 
known talents of the committee, an able report 
may be expected on the subject. A joint meeting 


sand, and is rapidly increasing. Schools, trade, and| took place yesterday, when Isaac Hs Williamson, 


industry appear to flourish, and the colonists have 


ingratiated themselves with the native tribes. Ac- 


counts of its situation have been received, dated 
in the latter part of the eighth month. 


The African Repository for October, contains a 
letter from Francis Devany, formerly of Philadel- 


. . . 
phia. He remits to his correspondent the money 


| Esq. was re-elected Governor, Gabriel H. Ford, 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Theodore Freeling- 
huysen, Attorney General, Zachariah Rossell, Clerk 
of the Supreme Court, and Charles Parker, State 
Librarian, all without opposition. 








MARRIED, 
At Friends’ Meeting-house, Mulberry-street, on 


for a year’s subscription to the National Intelligen-|5th day last, Isaac Lloyd, Jr. to Hannah S. Bolton. 


cer, and adds—* We are all going on with some 


elegant improvements on our farms, and with no less 


than six elegant mansions, principally stone build- 
ings, which no one would have thought could be 





OBITUARY. 
Died, on Seventh day, the 27th ult., at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, at Peel Hall, in the county of Phi- 


erected here in so short a time as since your de-|ladelphia, in the seventieth year of his age, Jznr- 
parture from Liberia. Monrovia now looks like |™IAH Parker, late of this city, merchant. 


many little towns in America, with nice stone or 


On the 13th ult., at her son’s residence in Block- 


frame buildings, well painted or white washed, ley, Renecca Gronee, widow of the late Amos 
and can be seen toa considerable distance from| George, of the same Township, in the 76th year 


sea, and I must say, is as happy a little community 


of her age. An exemplary life, marked by many 


as any town you will find of its size in America or and. severe afflictions, terminated in a peaceful 


Europe.” 





death—the happy prelude to a joyful immortality. 
At his Farm near Burlington, (N. J.) on the 11th 


The Pennsylvania Canal—The celebration of|ult. Daxren Sarra, in the 62d year of his age, 
the breaking of ground on the Delaware division | proprietor and conductor of one of the most exten- 
lice magistrate fora warrant, and on the appear-| of the Pennsylvania Canal, took place at Bristol on sive and best selected Nurseries of Fruit Trees in 
ave of the parties before this officer, after some] the 27th ult. The assemblage composed of persons|the United States. With abilities above the ordi- 
conversation between them, the matter was settled] from the neighbouring parts of the State, from the | mary standard, and religiously inclined from his 
by Capt. Smith, giving his word of honor, to take| city and New Jersey was exceedingly large and| youth, his latter moments were in accordance with 
respectable. At twelve o’clock* the procession|the meekness, gentleness, humility and integrity 
was formed and moved to the spot for breaking which characterized him through life, leaving the 
the ground, outside of the borough and at about a consoling impression that he is now realizing the 
quarter of a mile distant. On arriving at the place | Joys of that salvation which came by Jesus Chnist, 
an address was delivered by Peter A. Browne of}in the efficacy of whose atoning sacrifice he most 
this city, into which was introduced an interesting | surely believed. 


review of the former situation and history of Penn- 


The following tribute to the memory of Hannah 


sylvania, and which concluded with an eloquent] Elton, a notice of whose death was given in our 
appeal to the present generation. It embodied |lust number, came too late for insertion then. 


much accurate information on the resources of 


Of this truly amiable woman it may perhaps 


Pennsylvania, together with a judicious account of | safely be said, that she was one of the few who ne- 
her internal improvements, The address is to be|glected none of the talents committed to her 


published. A portion of the ground was levelled 


,|charge. A native of Burlington, but for many 
measured, and staked off. We were glad to see| years a resident in this City, she was an éxemplary 
the name of Thomas Eddy pre-eminently mention-| and useful member of the Society of Friends, and 


ed in relation to the projection of the Erie Canal;|though peculiarly modest and unassuming in her 


he and Simon Dewitt were announced at the din-|deportment, she was from an early period of her 


ner which succeeded the labours of the day as the] life, scrupulously faithful in the discharge of all 
projectors of that great work. The name of De-|her religious and social duties, and from the un- 


wit Clinton was mentioned simply without com 


-| shaken confidence which she uniformly maintained 


ment. The following interesting fact was men-|to the latest hour of her life, in the atoning merits 


tioned by the orator of the day. 


of her Blessed Redeemer as the only means of sal- 


“The superior mildness of the climate of this| vation, and the tranquillity in which she was fa- 


route, over that of the New York Erie Canal, wil 


livoured to retire from this scene of tribulation, 


give ita decided preference in the early part of|there is ground to hope she has been permitted 
the season. A gentleman who lives in New York|to enter the mansions prepared for the righteous. 
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